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FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  EXTENSION  MChAlZ 


Introduction 

extension   work,    started  25  years   ago,   now  comprises   the 
lar   35-;   :  orce    3f  trained  teachers   enga  ed   in   adult   educational  work  any- 

•e    in  the    Torld.  Lie  recently  gave  to   cooperative   extension  work 

f  the  neatest  tributes  ever  paid  to  any  educational  movement  "hen  19 
national   agrici  ]    associations   and  more   than  100  State  associations 

arsed  the    Ca         -     :  ■    _       111  creased  federal  aid   for  extension 

work.      Kiis  meas  the   support   of   t  Ltional  Federation  of 

Women's    CI  Lean  Home       sonomics  Association.     Following 

this    indorsement,  -    ses    of    Co  .  ress  passed  the  bill  without   opposi- 

tion,   anc    it  was   ap;  roved  by  the  lent   on  May  22,    192    . 

er-I\etc     i    ict   authorizes   an   initial  aj  iation  of 

,000,    c:  es   to  each  State   a  ■■•'-.  to   Hawaii.      This   appro- 

iatj  ^c'D±e,   and  an  additional     500,000  will  oe  available  next 

year  and  thereafter.      It  provides   that   at   least   BO  per  cent    of   the  money  al- 
lotted to  each   State  must  he   applied  to* the  salaries    of  county  extension 
s    for  the  further  development    of  the   county-agent  system.      The  total 
ids  from  all  sources   available  for   cooperative  extension  work  now  exceed 
..22,000,000,    of  w  ich  none   than  $8,500,000  is   appropriated   by  the  Federal 
Govern!  snt. 

is  perhaps  no  more  accurate  barometer  to  measure  the  public 
Lnion  oi  Lon  v;ork  than  the   amount   of    county  appropriations   for  it. 

Cm  sards   usually  kno7/  what  their   constituents  want   end  vote   funds 

according ly.      If  tl  e  farm  folks   and  the  business  men  do  not  like  what   the 
county  agent  does,   this   attitude  is  soon  reflected  in  county  appropriations. 
In  practically  every  one   of  the  North   Central  States    county  funds   for  exten- 
sion work  were   increased  durin      L927.  reported  that  the   total  of 
appropriatio:             county  boards   of  supervisors  was   increased  from  $106,000 
h     1922  to  :  201,000  in  1027.      The   average  county  appropriation  for  extension 
work  in  that  State  is  more  t  i .        3,500.      In  Wisconsin  the  average   county 
appropriation  was      2,E    5,   and  the   highest  £7,500.      The   total  vote   of  members 
of  Wisconsin   county  boards   of   supervisors    in  November,    1927,   was  816   in 
favor   of  the                       51   opposed.      These  votes   represent  public  sentiment. 
The  average          ropriation  of   county  funds   in  1927   in  North  Dakota  was  $3,029; 
in  Kansas,   $3,107,             in  South  Dakota,    $2,786. 

Fiftee  ?a   ago,   at  a   conference   of  county  agricultural  agents 

held  in  Washington,    the   agents  were  warned  that   it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  travel  by  horse   and  buggy  because  the  use   of  an  auto  might   seem  like 
"putting         airs,"     and  farmers  might  become  prejudiced.     A  little   later, 
county  agents  -."ere  advised  to  use  the    cheaper  touring  cars.     Now  the  lead- 
ing farm  people  are  urging    agenbs    *;o  use  sedans   in  or      -  that  they  ma;      rotect 
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their  health,  ride  in  greater  comfort,  travel  faster,  and  do  more  work. 
Hie      who  goes  about  preaching  a  nore  prosperous  and  satisfying  life 
the  farm  has  to  look  the  part. 

The  average  doctor,  lawyer,  or  preacher  does  not  serve  so  large  a 
clientele,  is  not  sc  well  known,  ana  his  services  are  not  so  greatly  ap- 

•eciated  as  are  those  of  the  county  extension  agent,   I  also  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  your  average  income  is  about  as  good  as  the  average  for 
ay  of  the  ether  professions  named.   Certainly  ycu  get  more  than  $he  preach- 
ot  for  a  minute  get  the  impression  that  I  think  your  pay  is 
too  great.  No  county  can  sufficiently  recompense  a  really  efficient  county 
farm  or  heme  agent, 

I  :     ibson,  the  business  analyst,  in  his  booh,  "What  is  Success?" 
izes  the  fact  that  although  a  certain  amount  of  financial  prosperity 
'  desirable,  true  happiness  is  not  dependent  upon  it.  J.Iuch  of  the  success 
ineas  of  the  extension  worker  conies  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
ng  a  worth-while  work.  But  to  quote  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  it's  "a 
-  and  glorious  feeling"  when  recognition  of  your  worth  comes  in  the  form 
of  bigger  figures  on  the  pay  check  or  a  word  of  appreciation  from  a  farmer, 
a  farm  weman,  a  business  ran,  or  perhaps  best  of  all,  your  supervisor  or 
■ector, 

Er: t^ns ion  Vork  has  Li fe-Wcrk  Possibilities 

:se  of  us  who  are  administering  and  supervising  extension  work 
frequently  are  asked  whether  it  can  be  made  a  life  work  or  only  a  stepping 
stone  to  other  things.   It  is  cur -responsibility  to  make  your  working  con- 
ditions so  satisfactory  that  you  will  want  to  stay  with  the  job.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  thai;  direction.   In  the  beginning  the  work  was  new,  the 
workers  inexperienced,  resulting  in  many  misfits  and  a  relatively  rapid 
—.ever  of  workers, 

W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Eastern  States  Conference  in  1920,  entitled,  "What  of  the 
Future?"  which  was  based  on  replies  received  from  334  former  county  agents. 

ast  one-third  mentioned  the  strenuous  work  and  irregular  hours  as  the 
principal  factors  which  c:.r._ed  them  to  resign.   A  later  study  made  by  Me, 
Lloyd  shows  that  the  average  period  of  service  of  county  agents  on  the 
rolls  in  1919  was  only  1.9  years , ^whereas  in  July,  1926,  this  had  increased 
to  5.7  -'ears.  A  considerable  number  of  county  agents,  both  men  and  women, 
have  been  in  the  worn  as  long  as  12  to  15  years. 

In  1926,  Mr,  Lloyd  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  348  men  ar.d  women, 
exclusive  of  directors  and  specialists,  who  had  been  in  extension  work  for' 
mere  than  10  years,  including  29  who  had  been  in  the  service  more  than  15 
years.  The  217  replies  received  showed  that  the  most  common  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  uncertainty  of  county  funds;  unsatisfactory  salary;  poor 
opportunity  for  promotion;  irregular  hours  and  night  meetings;  lack  of 
academic  recognition  by  the  colleges;  too  many  projects  and  uncertainty  of 
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program;   difficult;/  in  obtaining  specific  results;    and  lack   of  insurance 
or  retirement  fund  for   old  age. 

Two-thirds   of  the  agents  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  stated 
that   in  their   opinion  most    cf   those  who  had  left   the  work  after  from  one 
to   three  years   of   service  had  done   so  because   they  found  that   they  were 

adapted  to  it.      Of  course,   the  quicker  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
like   extension  work  and   is  not   adapted  to   it   gets    out    of   it,   the  better 
it  will  be  for  him  and  for  the  service. 

The  agent  who  is   successful  and  happy  in  his    job  gets  satisfaction, 
according   to  the  replies   to  Mr.    Lloyd's   questionnaire,   because   of  the 
opportunities   it  affords   for  service  to  agriculture  and  rural  life;   because 
he  receives  the   cooperation   of  leading  farmers   and  .business  men;    because 
he  realizes   that  he   is   help  in-;,  to  make  the    county  in  which  he  works   a 
better  place  to  live  in,    and  because  he  gets   fair  pay  for  doing  work  he 
likes. 

Turnover   of    County  Agricultural  Agents 

C.   L.    Chambers,    Office   of   Cooperative  Extension  Work,   recently 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  number   of   county  agricultural  agents  employed 
on   June  50  of  each  year  from  1922  to   1927,    inclusive,    the   number   cf  new 
ointments  during  each  year,    the  number  who  discontinued  the  work,   and 
the   number   of  transfers.      This   table  follows: 

193£  1923  1924  1925  1926        192? 

Number   employed   June   30....    2,065-      2,077        2,085        2,0f33        2,107      2,152 

Appointments 507  626  480  495  446  510 


1923 

192^: 

1925 

2,077 

2. 

,085 

2 ,  Of33 

626 

480 

495 

442 

539 

321 

178 

104 

154 

Discontinued  work 351  442  539  321  262  244 

Transfers 96  178  104  154  159  147 

Assistant   county  agents,   negro  agents,  and  emergency  agents  were  not   in- 
cluded. 

Tp.e  number   of  county  agricultural  agents  during  the  five-year  period 
increased  from  2,065  to  2,152.      The  number  discontinuing  the  work  was 
highest    in  1923,   when  it  was   442.      Since  then   it   has  steadily  declined  to 
244  in  1927.     Better  salaries  are  now  paid   to  extension  agents;    the  attrac- 
tions   of   other   lines    of  v/ork  are  perhaps   not   so  groat  as   they  were  a  few 
years    ago;    and  supervisors   are  using  more    care   in   chco.  i         lew  men,    thus 
avoiding  misfits.      A  certain  amount   of  turnover   is   desirable.      It   eliminates 
the   inefficient,   provides   for  .growth,    and  keeps  the    organization  from  be- 
coming static. 

Where  do   county  agents  go  when  they  quit,    and  what   do   they  do?     Of 
the  244  records   of  terminations    in  1927,    114  showed  the  reason  for  the  ' 
change.     Forty-six  of  the  114,    or  40  per  cent,   went   into   commercial  work 
as  salesmen,  field  representatives   or  manager* <    or  engaged   in  private 
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business.      [Twenty  per   cent  went   into  experiment   station  or  extension  work 
in  ether  States,   and  5  per   cent   into   similar  York   in  the   same   State.      Ten 
per   cent  resigned  to  engage   in  farming;    death  or   ill  health  took  another 
10  per    cent,    and  the  remaining  15  per    cent  Trent   out  for  a  wide  variety   of 
reasons.      Although  figures    cixed  elsewhere   in  this   paper   show  that  many 
county  agents   are  recruited  from  the   ranks    of  high-school  teachers,    only 
tnree   of  those  reporting  wem:    out    of  the  extension  service  to  become  teachers. 

Salaries  are  Increasing 

Our  records  show  that  nearly  half  of  the  county  extension  agents  who 
resign  to  take  up  other  work  acce  t   )sitions  with  business  firms  which 
usually  offer  tc  pay  larger  salaries.   Since  the  average  county  can  make  as 

ulete  use  of  the  agent Ts  time  and  ability  as  the  average  business  firm, 
3nt  is  wort':  a.?  much  or  more  to  the  county  than  to  the  business  firm. 
But  we  can  not  always  collect  on  that  basis.  A  board  of  directors  or  the 
executive  of  a  business  firm  can  increase  salaries  more  easily  than  can 

re  who  handle  public  funds  raised  by  taxation.  Then  too,  a  salesman's 
value  can  be  measured  by  the  size  and  number  of  orders  he  brings  in.   It 
is  not  alw    so  eas,   :   easure  the  work  of  an  extension  agent. 

ise  of  larger  salaries  and  shorter  hours  has  lured  dozens 
of  good  extension  agents  and  specialists  into  the  commercial  field  each 
year,   Per     reason  or  anctner,  many  of  them  come  back.   I  do  not  know 
how  many,  but  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  leave  extension  work  for  com- 
mercial jobs  apply  for  sxtension  positions  again  after  a  ';.'  ;  3ars.   They 
say  the  commercial  field  has  a  different  atmosphere  from  whic   tb  y   want  to 
escape,  even  at  a  sacrifice  in  salary.   There  is  a  certain       iction  that 
comes  to  the  extension  agent  who  helps  others  to  succeed  and  enjoy  life  to  a 
greater  extent,   whicn  one  usually  can  not  get  in  business. 

On  December  1,  1927,  the  average  annual  salary  of  county  agricultural 
agents  in  the  41  States,  where  a  separate  sum  is  set  aside  for  travel  expense. , 
was  o2,7£3,  with  a  minimum  of  about  '^1,600  to  ^2,000  in  most  State,  as  com- 

•cd  with  an  average  salary  of  about  ,1,900  in  a  similar  group  of  33  Northern 
and  VJcstern  States  in  1915,  with  a  minimum  cf  about  :T1,400.   The  average 
salary  of  newly  appointed,  inexperienced  but  well-trained  agents  is  now  more 
than  the  average  salary  of  all  agents  10  years  ago  and  equal  to  the  maximum 
in  1912.   The  average  allotment  for  expenses  was  about  $900  in  1915;  now  it 
is  Jl,310.   The  average  salary  of  county  home  demonstration  agents  was  ^2,064 
in  1922;  in  December,  1927,  it  had  been  increased  to  ^2,274.   That  is  not 
enou  . . ; 

H.  *-7.  Pilbertson,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  recently  made 
a  study  of  the  entrance  salaries  of  100  county  agricultural  agents  appointed 
in  1927,  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  they  received  in  their  former 
positions.   He  found  that  of  the  hundred,  35  were  former  vocational  t eachers 
in  secondary  schools  at  an  average  salary  of    .  73,  and  that  these  men  were 
appointed  as  county  agents  at  an  average  salary  of  ■  2,562,  an  increase  of 
•1:239.   Ten  school  superintendents  and  teachers  other  than  vocational  teachers 
went  from  $1,911  to  02,366,  an  increase  of  ';'45o.   Seventeen  college  and  ex- 
periment station  workers  and  extension  specialists  became  county  agents  at  an 
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advance  of  $173,  going  from  £2y341  to  -2,514.  Fourteen  former  field  men 
and  salesman  received  an  average  increase  of  §166;  six  former  agricul- 
turists of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  cane  in' at  an  increase  of  558,  and  10  far::: 
managers  and  superintendents  shifted  from  salaries  averaging  $2,470  to 
county-agent  salaries  of  $2,486,  an  increase  of  (;16,  Some  of  these  mm. must 
have  seen  the  ax  coming.  As  a  whole,  the  group  of  100  men  received  an 
average  increase  of  '-204,  receiving  average  salaries  of  $2,467  as  county 
agents  compared  to  v2,2S3  in  their  former  positions. 

Total  Salary  fro:::  State  and  Federal  Funds 

Extension  directors  realize  the  importance  of  relieving  county  ex- 
tension agents  of  the  embarrassment,  annoyance,  and  uncertainty  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  some  one  going  before  the  county  commissioners  annually 
for  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  complete  the  budget  for  continuing  the 
77^rk  for  another  year.  In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  extension 
directors  asking  whether  they  would  favor  having  the  total  salary  of  county 
nits  paid  from  State  ana  Federal  funds,  36  answered  yes  and  six 
no.   On  the  other  hand,  only  four  directors  favored  having  both  salary  and 
expenses  paid  from  State  and  Federal  funds.   Close  cooperation  of  extension 
agents  with  officers,  committees,  and  members  rf  farmers'  organizations,  is 

'  "  desirable.   The  advantages  of  having  some  one  organisation  pay  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  extension  agents  sometimes  are  largely  outweighed  by 
the  dissatisfaction  created  by  such  an  arrangement  among  nonmembors  and 
members  of  other  farmers'  organizations. 

Employees'  Compensation  Acts 

The  Federal  Government  and  nine  States  provide  compensation  in  some 
form  for  extension  agents  in  cases  of  injury  or  accidental  death  while  in 
performance  of  official  duty.   The  amount  of  compensation  allowed  usually 
iepends  upon  the  salary  received.   In  some  case",  however,  hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  only  are  allowed  in  case  of  injury. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  applies  to  all  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  including  all  cooperatively  employed  ex- 
tension agents  who  hold  appointments  as  agents  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  either  with  or  without  compensation.  Benefits  to  co- 
operative employees  are  based  on  the  amount  of  salary  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  either  appropriated  directly  to  the  department  or  allotted  to  the 
States.  Medical-, ,  surgical,  and  hospital  servi       supplies  are  furnished, 
and  the  services  of  United  States  medical  of       or  hospitals  are  obtained 
if  practicable.   In  case  of  disability,  two-  ail  :   3f  the  monthly  pay  cr 
two-thirds  of  the  loss  in     -      ?  capacity  is  -    3d,  with  a  maximum 
--    )6.6"  and  a  mi:  ,33  monthly,  or  the  month's  salary  from 

Federal  funds  if  less  t        33. 

In  case  of  death  from       -;  while  in  performance  of  duty  or  from 
disease  due  to  employment,  burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $200  are  paid.   If 
the  employee  leaves  a  widow,  she  receive.-  32   .-  cent  of  his  monthly  pay 
until  her  remarriage  or  death.   The  monthly  ;  ■*:    as  a  basis  for  computing 
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t    is   compensation  shall  not  be  more  than  $175  nor  less  than  :)87.50,   but 
the  monthly  compensation  can  not  exceed  the  actual  monthly  pay.     Ten  per 
cent   of  the  monthly   pay  is   added  for  each   child  under  IS  years    of  are. 
Provisions  are  made  for   other  dependent  relatives. 

Twenty-twc   injuries  -rare  reported  to  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  by  employees   of  the  extension  service  during  1927. 
Nearly  all  received  payments   to   cover  medical  service  and  several  were 
granted  sick  or  annual  leave  to   cover  loss   of  pay  due  to  injury.      The 
medical  service  bills   allowed  were  from  $14.50  for  eye   injury  to  $1,240 
in   case   of  typhoid  fever     from  a  source   of  known   contamination. 

I'-.e  common  cause  of  injury  was  through  automobile  accidents.  Of 
the  22  cases  reported  to  the  commission,  one  was  found  to  be  not  due  to 
the  cause  alleged,  and  another  person  was  injured  while  not  in  the  per- 
formance nf  duty. 

In  1925,    a   county  agent   in  Nebraska  was  killed  while   giving 
pyrotol  stump-blowing  demonstration.     He  was  receiving  Ol,200  salary  from 
Federal  funds,    and   the  monthly  allowance  granted  was   $35  per  month  to  the 
widow  and  $30  per  month  additional  for  the  three   children. 

The  previous   year,    Charles  G.   Burr,   State   club   agent   in  Virginia, 
was   killed  by  a  street    car  when   on   official  travel.      His  widow  and  two 
c  .ildren  received  55  per   cent   of  his  monthly  salary  until  the  widow  re- 
married recently,   when  her  share   of  the    compensation   ceased,   but  $61.25 
monthly  will   continue  to  be  paid  for  the   support    of   his  two  minor   children 
until  they  reach  the  age   of  18. 

The   commission  has  assured  us    that   it   is  very  glad  t^  have  the 
benefits    of  the  act  brought   to  the   attention   of  employees.      Cases    of   injury 
should  be  reported  to  the  State  extension  director   or  State   leader  without 
delay.     Blanks   furnished  by  the    commission  should  be   filled   out   and  sent 
through  the  State  extension  service  to  the  Office  of    Cc operative  Extension 
Work  for  transmittal  to  the    commission. 

Retirement  Pay 

Provisions  for  retirement  pay  are    considered  worth  while  by  many 
executives.      They  promise  a  reward  proportioned  upon  length   of  service  and 
quality  of  work  as  represented  by  salary  and  thus   offer  a  strong   incentive 
to  stick  to  the    job.      They  also  enable  executives  to   eliminate  those   who 
nave  grown  old  and   inefficient,    thereby  giving  opportunity  to  promote  the 
more    capable  younger  men  and  women.      At   least  600  business  firms    in  this 
country,    including  same   of  the.  most   important   ones,   such  as  the  larger 
railroad  systems,    the  Standard  Oil   Company,   and  many  large  manufacturing 
oompanies,  provide  retirement  annuities.      So  alsodo  several  States,    the 
Federal  Government,   and  many  foreign  countries. 
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Five  States,  California,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin, 
have  retirement  provisions  of  one  kind  or  another.   Ohio  has  a  retire- 
ment fund  primarily  for  resident  teachers,  but  no  extension  worker  has 
availed  himself  cf  it.  After  25  years  of  service,  New  Mexico  will  grant 
an  annuity  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  maximum  annual  salary  received 
during  the  five  years  next  preceding  retirement,  with  a  maximum  of  :''>1,500 
per  year.   In  Utah,  the  retirement  law  may  be  applied  after  eight  years 
of  service. 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Compulsory  Retirement  Act,  which  applies 
to  extension  agents  and  specialists  as  well  as  to  teachers,  provides  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  worker's  salary  be  set  aside  and  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  of  State  funds.   After  25  years  of  service,  or  after  reaching  the 
age  of  50,  or  both,  the  worker  may  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  based 
on  the  amount  of  accumulation  or  the  length  of  service,  or  both.   He  is 
permitted  to  withdraw  the  amount  set  aside  from  his  salary  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  plus  accrued  interest,  but  the  State's  snare  can  only  be 
received  in  the  form  of  an  annuity. 

The  Federal  Retirement  Act  provides  for  retirement  at  the  aye  of 
70  after  at  least  15  years  of  service.  Retirement  pay  is  based  on  salary 
and  length  of  service,  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  Si, 000  a  year.   V/hile 
)vernmental  contributions  are  contemplated,  the  retirement  funds  thus  far 
have  been  supplied  entirely  from  the  5s  per  cent  deduction  from  salaries 
of  employees. 

Twenty-eight  extension  directors,  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire 
last  year,  stated  that  they  favored  having  all  cooperatively  employed 
county  extension  agents  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Retirement 

-.   At  present  only  those  receive  this  benefit  who  have  Federal  Civil 
Service  staa     and  contribute  from  their  salary  to  the  retirement  fund. 
The  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  of  the  association  of 
land-grant  colleges  is  now  making  a  study  to  determine  what  steps  would 
be  necessary  to  have  this  act  include  extension  workers  and  whether  such 
inclusion  would  be  desirable. 

Regular  Hours  for  Work 

Rmxloyers  of  labor,  including  Federal  and  State  Governments,  are 
gradually  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  work  required  per  week.  Ex- 
perience in  industry  indicates  that  almost  as  much  is  accomplished  in 
eight  hours  of  intensive  work  as  in  12  hours.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  regular  hours  in  extension  work  because  of  the  long  days  which 
farm  people  work  and  the  necessity  for  a  relatively  large  number  of  night 
meetings,  there  is  much  opportunity  for  improvement.  As  extension  work 
becomes  better  established  and  better  understood,  it  should  become  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  night  meetings.   If  the  farm  people  are  convinced 
of  the  value  of  extension  meetings,  they  will  find  a  way  to  go  to  them  in 
the  day  time  just  as  they  find  time  to  attend  a  circus,  a  picnic,  or  some 
other  special  event.  We  must  make  the  meetinp  as  interesting  to  them  as 
the  circus.   The  attendance  at  day  meetings  might  be  less,  but  the  results 
accomplished  would  be  fully  as  great  as  at  night  meetings  where  the  whole 
family  comes  out,  partly  to  be  entertained. 
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Being  a  county  agent  is  a  full-time  job.   The  county  agent  who  tries 
to  run  a  farm,  a  chick  hatchery,  or  some  other  business  as  a  side  line  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  success  either  in  the  side  line  or  as  an  extension 
worker. 

Vacation  and  Sick  Leave 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  from  our  office,  40  State 
extension  directors  indicated  that  they  favor  congressional  action  to  permit 
30  days  of  annual  leave  for  cooperatively  employed  extension  agents.  Forty- 
one  directors  favor  allowing  agents  to  take  six  weeks  of  annual  leave  for 
study  or  other  professional  improvement,  which  might  possibly  include 
travel  approved  by  the  State  extension  director,  to  study  extension  work  . 
in  other  States,  or  to  visit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  a  bill  which  is  being  prepared 
for  introduction  in  Congress  next  winter,  which  probably  will  have  the 
backing  of  all  the  Federal  departments.  It  will  make  uniform  provision 
for  50  days'  vacation  leave  for  all  employees,  whether  in  or  out  of  Wash- 
ington.  There  is  now  considerable  variation  in  this  respect  among  the 
departments.   The  provision  for  15  days  leave  for  field  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  congressional  enactment,  not  a  departmental 
regulation,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  Congress.   Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  proposed  bill  for  15  days  sick  leave  annually,  with  a  cumulative 
provision  up  to  120  days.  Sick  leave  not  used  during  the  year  would  ac- 
cumulate against  possible  later  needs. 

Leave  for  Advanced  Study 

Extension  work  is  a  growing,  living  thing.  Those  who  adopt  it  as 
a  profession  must  do  some  systematic  reading  or  studying  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  standards  and  the  pace  set  by  the  better  agents.   Leave  for 
graduate  study  is  coming  to  be  considered  about  as  essential  for  county 
extension  agents  as  for  members  of  the  resident  research  and  teaching 
staff.  As  county  extension  agents  are  primarily  teachers  representing 
the  State  agricultural  college,  it  is  only  reasonable  for  them  to  expsect 
the  same  advantages  and  opportunities  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  resident 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Ten  States  -  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah  -  are  now  granting  study 
leave.  The  most  common  practice  is  to  grant  half  pay  for  graduate  study 
the  seventh  year.   Colorado  grants  one  month  on  full  pay  after  two  years, 
or  nine  months  with  pay  at  the  rate  oi  $125  per  month  after  five  years • 
service.   Pennsylvania  grants  a  year's  study  leave  after  10  years,  and 
Liissouri  after  ei?-;ht  years. 
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Ohio  grants  .leave  of  absence  for  study  each  "ear  to  a  few  members  of 
its  extension  staff  Who  have  been  in  the  service  at  least  five  years.   Each 
applicant  is  granted  leave  for  six  months  with  full  pay.  In  addition  he 
may  take  three  months  on  his  own  tire  for  completing  the  academic  year. 
Director  Ramsower  now  favors  and  plans  to  recommend  nine  months'  leave 
with  full  pay  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  regular  vacation  for  the  year  before 
and  the  year  after  such  leave.   The  provisionsf or  study  leave  have  been 
quite  an  incentive  for  extension  workers  to  remain  in  the  service,  especially 
these  who  nave  almost  completed  the  five-year  period. 

Since  1S25  from  seven  to  11  Ohio  extension  specialists,  agents,  or 
supervisors  have  taken  such  leave  each  year.  When  study  leave  is  taken  by 
specialists  or  supervisors,  the  extra  load  of  work  is  absorbed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  extension  staff.   >>'hen  a  county  extension  agent  is  given  .leave, 
an  acting  county  extension  agent  is  placed  in  the  county.   Provision  is 

Le  for  him  in  the  budget  by  an  item  for  assistant  county  agents,  using 
nonoff setting  State  funds.  Director  Ramsower  states  that  in  nearly  every 
case  they  have  obtained  as  actin  a  ents  men  arid  worsen  who  have  had  experi- 
ence In  extension  work,  including  in  some  cases  from  one  to  three  months 
with  the  agent  to  whom  leave  has  been  granted. 

Although  12  county  extension  agents  have  taken  study  leave,  only  one 
county  raised  any  questions  about  its  desirability.  The  others  agreed  at 
once  and  entered  into  the  plan  with  complete  cooperation.  There  is  no 
written  contract,  but  an  unwritten  understanding,  that  employees  taki 
such  leave  will  return  to  their  former  positions  for  at  least  a  year.  The 
study  period  must  be  spent  at  an  approved  college  or  university. 

C.  B.  Smith,  chief,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  recently 
made  the  following  statement  about  the  county  extension  agent: 

"His  task  of  teaching  outside  of  the  college  wails  is  as 
great,  as  delicate,  and  as  significant  as  is  teaching  within. 
With  increasingly  competent  men  and  women  en  farms,  only 
agents  who  keep  abreast  with  the  times  will  find  place  in 
the  extension  system." 

College  Ra nk 

Eight  States  give   some  form  of    college  ran].:  to    county  extension 
agents.      The  most  definite  recognition  of  this  kind  is   in  Utah,   where  the 
agents   hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,   and  in  the  State   of  Washington, 
where  they  have  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

National  Hou sa  Org an 

We  have  been  trying  to  arrange  for   the  past  two    or  three  years   for 
a  national  house   organ  for   all  extension  agents,    which  would    carry  personal 
notfcs,    stork:-   of  successful  extension  projects   and  campaigns,    and   other 
ngv.'S   of   interest  and  value  to  extension  workers.      The  difficulty  las  been 
in  financing  such   a  house   organ  from  Federal,  funds,   because   of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  department's  printing   is    charged  against  a  single   appropriation 
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and  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  necessary  bulletins, 
service  announcements,  reports,  and  periodicals  already  established.   The 
department  is  asking  for  an  increase  in  its  printing  allotment  and  if  v;e 
are  successful  in  obtaining  this  we  are  going  to  press  hard  for  the  use  of 
a  -art  of  it  for  the  publication  of  a  house  organ  for  extension  folks.   It 
may  take  a  year  or  two  to  get  it  established  but  we  believe  it  is  comi 

3  ejtte.r.  pj^Pp  rvisicn 

i  Large  turnover  of  county  agents  tends  to  disrupt  the  work  and  adds 
to  the  expense,  as  much  time  of  supervisors  is  required  in  placing  and 
training  new  agents.   Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  agents  and  more 
specific  help  in  getting  then,  started  helps  to  reduce  the  turnover. 

Studies  made  by  Director  Ramsower  of  Ohio  indicate  that  the  greatest 
:  of  county  extension  agents,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  work,  is  more 
help  in  planning  programs  and  projects.  Here  is  a  place  where  the  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors  can  help.  More  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the 
.rvisor  can  help  with  a  kindly  word  of  appreciation  or  approval. 

Conclus  ion 

In  salaries,  conditions  for  work,  opportunities  for  study  and  advance- 
1  in  provision  for  retirement  for  old  age,  we  are  making  progress. 
To  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  love  for  the  country  and  for  country  folks 
and  who  is  willing  to  take  a  considerable  part  of  his  reward  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  helping  to  make  the  farm  home  a  better,  happier  place  to  live  in, 
job  of  county  agricultural  agent  or  home  demonstration  agent  offers  an 
rtunity  and  a  challenge  of  a  life  work  worth  while. 
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